MANAGEMENT’S REPORT 
TO YOU 


THE ANNUAL UNITED FUND-RAISING DRIVES along our : 
lines are progressing well, at this writing. A spot check of major { 
cities shows the following monies collected thus far: San 
Francisco Bay Area, $96,404; El Paso, $21,000; Houston, 
$63,029; Ogden, $6,224; Les Angeles, $65,000; Portland, 
$6,448; San Antonio, $10,556; New Orleans, $8,999. Next 
month, if all figures are in, we will bring you a complete round- 


up story. 
* 


COTTON CROPS from Arizona and California valleys are being 
shipped in good quantity this month and high volume is expected to 
continue through December. 


* 


YOUR PARTICULAR ATTENTION is called to the transport 
diversity chart on pages 18 and 319 which lists “Four Freedoms 
For Your Future.” A thoughtful study of this material should 
be beneficial to us all. 

* 


OFFICERS of the Transportation and Safety Departments from Eugene, 
Sparks, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Tucson met this month in San 
Francisco to reconstruct entirely the Safety Rules Book for train, engine 
and yard employes. 

* 


SPECIAL TRAIN SERVICE has been tentatively scheduled to operate 
between San Francisco and Truckee during the Olympic Winter Games 
at Squaw Valley, California, February 18 through 28. This will be 
the first time the Winter Games have been held in the US since 1932. 


* 


COMPLETED LAST MONTH was the relocation of T&NO main 
track between Etholen and Small, Texas, after eight months of 
construction. This section of track eliminates the famous 
“Horseshoe Curve,” 80 miles east of El Paso. 
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Theodore Wright Retires; 
E.A. McDowell Moves Up 


THEODORE WRIGHT 
Tzopore WRIGHT, assistant to 
the president of Southern Pa- 
cific, retired October 31 after 48 
years with the railroad. 

Named to succeed him was Ed- 
gar A. McDowell who has been as- 
sistant to vice president since Janu- 
ary of last year with responsibility 
over salary administration and em- 
ployment offices. : 

Wright began his career as a 
clerk with the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way at Los Angeles in 1911. After 
serving with the U.S. Navy during 
World War 1, he went to the Gen- 
eral Office in San Francisco as 
secretary to the vice president. 
Shortly afterward, he was named 
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EDGAR McDOWELL 


secretary to William Sproule, then 
the president of SP. He became 
office manager of the Executive 
Department in 1929, assistant sec- 
retary of the company in 1944, and 
assistant to the president on Janu- 
ary 1, 1952. 

Wright’s retirement plans in- 


OUR COVER 
RAMATIC NIGHT SHOT of 
southbound piggyback train 

at San Jose Yard. Overnight 


freights from San Francisco and 
East Bay are consolidated here 
before continuing toward Los 
Angeles.—Dick Steinkeimer Photo 


clude extensive travel, beginning 
with a trip to the Orient this fail, 
McDowell joined Southern Pa- 
cific as a station clerk on the 
Coast Division in 1926, shortly 
after he graduated from Stanford 
University. McDowell held a suc- 
cession of positions as secretary 
to various operating officers of the 
railroad before rising to become 
secretary to the vice president — 


operations. 

He was named chief clerk of the 
Personnel Department in 1944 and 
in 1945 he was appointed assistant 
to the manager of personnel. Two 
years later he was advanced to as- 
sistant manager. He became first 
assistant manager of personnel in 
1954, remaining in that position 
until he moved to the Executive 
Department in 1958. 


Russell Tells Of West’s Rapid Growth 


PEAKING BEFORE THE American 

Iron and Steel Institute in San 
Francisco this month, President 
D. J. Russell said that the West is 
well along the road to economic 
maturity, but “the greatest period 
of development still lies ahead.” 

He defined maturity as “that 
eventual state of industrial develop- 
ment—in which we shall be pro- 
ducing most of the primary prod- 
ucts used in our manufacturing,” 

One of the most important indi- 
cators of our progress, Mr. Russell 
told the members of the Institute 
at their Regional Technical Meet- 
ing, is the rapid growth of manu- 
facturing employment. He said, 
“In the 11 Western states, this has 
risen 130 per cent since 1940-—~ 
even faster than our 80 per cent 
population increase, and_ three 
times faster than the national aver- 
age.” 

He indicated continuing growth 
by pointing out that nearly half the 
steel sold in the 11 Western states 
is used in construction, as against 
only about one quarter nationally. 


President Russell told the iron 
and steel representatives that “on 
Southern Pacific last year, move- 
ment of iron ore and primary steel 
products represented about five per 
cent of our total carload traffic, At 
the same time, we spent 22 per cent 
of our purchase dollars for rail, 
wheels, axles, sheet steel and other 
steel products.” 


He pointed out that good trans- 
portation in the West has done 
more than just meet the needs of 
our rapid economic development. 
It has been an active and continu- 
ing contributor to this growth. 


Southern Pacific alone, in the 
last 14 years, has spent more than 
one billion dollars on capital im- 
provements to serve and nurture 
our expanding economy, Mr. Rus- 
sell said. This huge capital invest- 
ment takes on added significance 
when it is considered that Southern 
Pacific’s investment in road and 
equipment at the close of World 
War II was $1.2 billion. This year 
our capital improvement program 
will total some $95 million. 
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THIS IS WHERE JACKPINES ARE CONVERTED INTO INSULATING BOARDS 


New Uses Found 
For Teepee Poles 


ii was A fine day for a visit. Late 
fall sunshine sparkled on the 
still waters of Klamath Lake. A 
few clouds floated overhead like 
tossed handfuls of clean snow. 
When you breathed deeply you 
could feel the Oregon oxygen clear 
down to your toes. 

We went calling on the people 
who work at the new Johns- 
Manville plant near Klamath Falls 
—good friends and customers of 
Southern Pacific. 

That’s quite an operation they 
have out there. Jackpine trees are 
fed into one end of the plant—and 
out the other end comes the fin- 
ished product: insulating board. 

Until recently no one could fig- 
ure out any commercial use for the 
jackpine. Tt was a skinny, short, 
uninspiring little tree, considered 
as merely a weed tree crowding out 
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more desirable species. It didn’t 
burn very well, and so was not even 
suitable for the fireplace. 

(One thing — the small but 
straight pine tree was ideal for 
holding up teepees, and as such, 
was much treasured by the local 
Indians some years ago. But how 
many teepees have you glimpsed 
in your neighborhood lately?) 

The Johns-Manville organization 
discovered that an insulating board 
of high quality could be manufac- 
tured from the jackpine; and the 
former forest orphan has now risen 
to a new status. 

The host on our recent visit to 
the spacious green and white J-M 
plant was Robert Cuendet, the com- 
pany’s sharp-witted purchasing 
agent and traffic manager. He ex- 
plained the operation to us. 

Insulating board is a product re- 
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sulting from the formation of tough 
wood fibres into sheet form. Thou- 
sands of tiny air spaces trapped in 
the sheet together with the wood 
fibres themselves create a struc- 
tural board material with good in- 
sulating and noise reducing values. 

The jackpines, six to eleven 
inches in diameter, are felled and 
trimmed in nearby forests and are 
hauled in eight-foot lengths to the 
J-M wood yard, there to join thou- 
sands of their kin waiting to be 
processed. 

The logs are carried from the 
yard by a mechanical conveyor into 


Giant crane lifts toad of jackpine logs 
from lumber truck and adds it to wood 
pile. From here the logs ate conveyed 
into the plant for processing. 


a building where a number of vio- 
lent things happen to them. Slasher 
saws cut the logs into four-foot 
lengths. Then each log caroms 
down a steep curving incline with 
the speed of a bobsled, leaps onto 
another conveyor with a sound like 
thunder and is carried upward and 
dumped into a barking drum. 

This drum revolves continually, 
scrambling the logs and ripping the 
bark off them. The drum is tilted, 
so each log gradually fights its way 
noisily to the opposite end where 
eventually, naked as a jaybird, it 
tumbles through an opening onto 
another sturdy conveyor. (The 
bark is used to provide fuel for the 
plant.) 

Barked logs are then carried to 
soaking tanks and soaked in a mild 
caustic solution at temperatures 
from 190° to 200° F. 


The wet steaming logs are then 
carried inexorably forward to 
grinders where they are ground 
and mixed with water. 


After several screening and re- 
fining operations the ground wood 
(now looking like limp shredded 
wheat) goes io the forming ma- 
chine where a thick wet mat is 
formed. 


The wet mat is squeezed to re- 
duce moisture content and sent to 
a drying room where the balance 
of the water is removed. 


The dried sheets are then cut to 
various sizes, depending on the 
product being manufactured. 


These products, all made from 
the same basic insulating board, 
are natural finish building board, 
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decorative ceiling panels and wall 
plank, insulating board sheathing, 
acoustical panels and roof insula- 
tion, including a new roof deck 
product which provides roof plank- 
ing, roof insulation and inside fin- 
ish in one operation. 

After our tour of the plant we 
said goodbye to Bob Cuendet and 
headed back toward Klamath Falls. 


As we drove along we noticed 
thousands of jackpine trees grow- 


The new Johns- 
Manville plant at 
Klamath Falls, 
served by Southern 
Pacific, is safe, spa- 
cious and spotless. 
Shown here ere 
sheets of insulat- 
ing board. 
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After the logs have 
been "“debarked,” 
they are pat into 
one of thres wood 
soaking tanks for 
several hours be- 
fore being further 
processed, 


ing near the highway, and we 
thought of the future that lay be- 
fore them. 

After being felled, stripped, 
halved, soaked, ground, squeezed, 
pressed, flattened and trimmed at 
the J-M plant they would end up 
as an integral part of a building 
somewhere. 

That’s quite a promotion for the 
once lowly holder-upper of Indian 
teepees. 


Operating Changes: 


Long to Sacramento; McNear to El Paso 


J. H. Lone, superintendent of the 
Rio Grande Division, has been 
named superintendent of the Sac- 
ramento Division to succeed V. E. 
Anderson, who passed away at his 
home last month. 

Replacing Long as head of the 
Rio Grande Division is D. K. Me- 
Near, former assistant to the gen- 
eral manager at San Francisco. 

Long began his career with SP 
as a machinist on the Shasta Di- 
vision in 1930. By 1935 he had ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant 
superintendent of the Western Di- 
vision, and a year later he became 
superintendent. He had been super- 
intendent of the Rio Grande Divi- 


J. H. LONG 


Boy 


D. K. McNEAR 


sion, with headquarters in El Paso, 
Texas, since April, 1957. 
McNear joined SP in 1948 as a 
technical student on the Sacramento 
Division. He rose to be trainmaster 
at Tucumcari, New Mexico, by 
1955, was transferred to Portland, 
Oregon, in the same capacity a 
year later, and moved to the Gen- 
eral Office as assistant to the gen- 
eral manager in November, 1957. 


Frederick S. Howard, retired 
assistant to the vice president—sys- 
tem passenger traffic, died October 
25 of a heart attack at his home. 
He was 83. He worked for South- 
ern Pacific from 1900 to 1946. 
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H. D. Gray Elected 
To Serve In AAR Group 


Assistant Treasurer H. D. Gray 
of Houston has been elected vice 
chairman of the Midwest Sectional 
Group, Treasury Division of the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

Gray served as secretary of the 
group last year. The midwest group 
includes representatives of rail- 
roads serving the states of Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Colorado. 


PMT Places First 
In Safety Contest 


Pacnic Motor Trucxinc Com- 

PANY received first place award 
last month in the Large Fleet-Com- 
mon Carrier Intercity Truck divi- 
sion of the 28th National Fleet 
Safety Contest conducted by the 
National Safety Council. 

The award was based on PMT’s 
safety performance from July, 
1958, through June, 1959, During 
this period, PMT drivers operated 
approximately 12 million miles and 
had an accident frequency rate of 
-16, or less than 1/5th of an acci- 
dent per each 100,000 miles operat- 
ed during the contest. 

More than 2,000 fleets from all 
over the United States competed, 
operating 278,000 vehicles and 
traveling over five and a quarter 
billion miles during the year. 

All accidents were counted in 
the contest except those occurring 
when a company vehicle was prop- 
erly parked. Winners were deter- 
mined after inspection of their 
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records by an auditor appointed by 
the National Fleet Safety Contest 
Committee. 

E. G. Cox, chief of the section of 
motor carrier safety, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, presented 
the award to C. D. Calkins, PMT 
manager of safety and personnel, 
at a Victory luncheon in Chicago. 
on October 22. 


Yard Relocation 
Completed at Lafayette 

OUTHERN Paciric has completed 

the relocation of the Lafayette 
yard facility at a new site three 
miles west of the railroad’s pas- 
senger station. 

he relocated facility has some 
16 miles of yard track designed 
for receiving, making up and for- 
warding of 200-car freight trains. 
Included are two 11,000-foot tracks 
and 12 switching and classification 
tracks ranging from 2,665 to 5,670 
feet in length. 

In adition, the diesel shop, store 
and yard office were moved to the 
new site. 

Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany’s repair garage, the railroad’s 
repair garage, and freight station 
north of the passenger station were 
not affected by the change. 


Dick Triest, examiner of the 
Personnel Department in San Fran- 
cisco, was singularly honored last 
month when he was presented with 
a “Key Man Award” for his out- 
standing service to the San Fran- 
cisco Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was chairman of the 
Railroad Committee for two terms 
and was active on the Pacific Fes- 
tival—Maritime Week committee. 
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San Antonio— Home of the Alamo 


Ss Antonio 1s as lively as a 
Mexican dance and as seductive 
as Cleopatra. She’s as quaint as a 
Spanish village and as beautiful as 
a Michelangelo painting. 

A river flows dreamily through 
her midst, winding its way under 
the arched bridges of many shaded 
streets. Riverside cafés host the 
visitor—and for a touch of Venice, 
gondolas carry passengers leisurely 
along the curving waterway. 

Six flags have flown from atop 

her buildings and she has been 
occupied by the fighting men of 
all six—first Spain, then France, 
Mexico, the Republic of Texas, 
the Confederacy and finally, the 
United States. 
In the shadow of San Antonio's sky- 
scrapers stands La Villita, the “Little 
Town," a city block restoration of San 
Antonio's earliest residential settlement. 
The spot was a crude Indian village until, 
about 1722, it became the adobe dwell- 
ing place of the soldiers attached to Mis- 
sion San Antonio de Valero, 
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With such forefathers her his- 
tory could not but be filled with 
the riches of art, the bloodshed of 
battle and the strength of a pioneer 
spirit. 

The courage displayed at her 
battle of the Alamo may have been 
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équaled in US history, but never 
surpassed, “Remember the Alamo” 
is one of the most significant battle 
cries in the history of any nation. 

The story of the Alamo tells of 
much more than just a battle; it is 
a heroic epic of valor, sacrifice 
and tragedy. 

The year was 1836. Around the 
area of San Antonio was centered 
Texas’ fight for independence from 
Mexico. Brutal skirmishes and bat- 
tles had raged for over a year. 

On February 23, 1836, Mexican 
General Santa Anna, determined 
to revenge an earlier humiliating 
defeat, entered San Antonio. The 
Texans who took their stand be- 
hind the thick walls of the Alamo 
numbered only about 187, as com- 
pared to the Mexican general’s 
5,000 soldiers. 

When Santa Anna demanded the 
Texans surrender, William B. 
Travis, who headed the patriots, 
answered the demand with a can- 
non shot. 

Travis had issued a desperate 
plea for men and equipment to 
help defend the frontier outpost. 
It was answered by only 32 men 
from nearby Gonzales and by Davy 
Crockett, who came with some of 
his Tennessee boys. 

The siege lasted thirteen days. 
Then the Mexican forces stormed 
over the walls of the Alamo and 
overwhelmed the defenders. Their 
ammunition exhausted, the Texans 
resorted to hand-to-hand fighting 
with crude weapons. ‘Each and 
every ‘defender died fighting, in- 
cluding Davy Crockett and -Jim 
Bowie, who was killed as he fought 
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Historic Alamo in foreground; in the rear 
rises the majestic Medical Arts Building. 


from his cot where he lay ill with 
typhoid-pneumonia. 


Forty-six days later, with the cry 
“Remember the Alamo” ringing in 
their ears, the Texas Army under 
General Sam Houston defeated the 
Mexican forces in the Battle of 
San Jacinto to win for Texas her 
independence. 

San Antonians haven’t forgotten 
that victory. Each year during the 
week of April 21 they hold their 
San Jacinto Fiesta. Thousands of 
visitors from all over the world join 
the citizens in a week of parades, 
dancing and merry-making. 

Nor have the Texans forgotten 
the Alamo, Today it stands pre- 
served as a monument-to those 
courageous pioneers who gave 
their lives in the battle for freedom. 


Also standing is the Governor’s 
a] 


palace where Spanish viceroys 
ruled. Thick adobe walls enclose 
the typically old-world rooms 
where, according to tradition, the 
Spanish governors of Texas held 
audiences and formal balls in a 
wild frontier land. The exact con- 
struction date is not known but a 
Hapsburg coat of arms over the 
door bears the date 1748. 

In the very shadow of San An- 
tonio’s skyscrapers, stands La Villi- 
ta, the “Little Town.” It is a city 
block restoration of San Antonio’s 
earliest residential settlement. In 
the old adobes, skills and crafts of 
the early settlement are still pur- 
sued. Mexican folk dances are 
staged in La Villita’s Juarez Plaza. 
About 40 per cent of San Antonio’s 
population is Latin American. 

San Antonians are proud of 
their heritage but they are a pro- 
gressive people, not content only to 
look back on the riches of their 
past. 

The city has grown to well over 
500,000 and has become the finan- 
cial and commercial capital of a 
vast area in South and West Texas. 
11 is also one of the principal com- 
mercial gateways to Mexico. 

Agriculture and livestock are the 
greatest sources of income in the 
area with the petroleum industry 
furnishing the second largest 
source of wealth. The sunny cli- 
mate, the growing market and the 
excellent transportation facilities 
beckon other industries to the area. 

The army’s largest military base, 
Fort Sam Houston, is located in 
San Antonio, The city is also 
“home” for Lackland, Brooks, 
Kelly and Rendolph Air Force 
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Bases. The military population is 
ever 50,000 and the bases employ 
some 35,000 civilians. 

San Antonio has experienced not 
only a great industrial growth but 
acultural one as well. Its symphony 
orchestra is one of the finest in the 
nation, and each February leading 
Metropolitan Opera stars come to 
the city for a week-long Grand 
Opera Festival. 

As one of her loyal citizens said, 
“Every month of every year, you 
can find exciting things to do in 
San Antonio.” 

The people who live there, in- 
cluding Southern Pacific employes, 
would hate to think of living any- 
where else. They like the city’s 
personality which comes from a 
blending of the quaint and colorful 
customs of cosmopolitan San An- 
tonio with a casual, friendly way 
of living. 

San Antonio River flows through the heart 
of San Antonio's business district. 
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B. J. Combs Retires; 
Other Changes Follow 


B, J. COMBS 


ETIRING ON OcToBER 31 was 

B, J. Combs, assistant freight 
traffic manager—rates and divi- 
sions, San Francisco, after more 
than 45 years in the Freight Traffic 
Department. 

Named lo succeed him was R. C. 
Hudson, formerly general freight 
agent, San Francisco. 

J. H. Lyons, formerly assistant 
freight agent, replaces Hudson; 
W. H. Francis, formerly commerce 
agent, moves up to succeed Lyons; 
and E. E, Portwood, formerly chief 
clerk, transcontinental rates, suc- 
ceeds Francis. 

Combs began his career with 
Southern Pacific in 1914, and after 
holding positions of rate and head 
rate clerk in various bureaus, he 
was appointed assistant general 
freight agent in 1945. In May, 
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1950, he became general freight 
agent of the Central District, re- 
maining in that position until he 
rose to be assistant freight traflic 
manager for rales and divisions in 
August of last year. 

Hudson joined SP at Chicago 
in 1943, moved to San Francisco 
in 1954 as assistant general freight 
agent, and became general freight 
agent in August of this year. 


F. J. Zika Moves Up 
in Freight Traffic Dept. 


F, J. Zr was appointed freight 
traffic manager—rates and divi- 
sions, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, effective November I. 

He started with Southern Pacific 
in 1927 at Portland, was appointed 
commerce agent at San Francisco 
in 1943, rose to be assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Portland in 
1950, and came to San Francisco 
as an assistant to the freight traffic 
manager in 1954. He had been 
assistant freight traffic manager— 
rates and division from January, 
1956, until this latest promotion. 


J. B. Watts Made 
Diesel Supervisor 


J. B. Warts, former chief train 
dispatcher at Oakland, was ap- 
pointed general supervisor of diesel 
power, effective the first of this 
month. His headquarters will be in 
San Francisco, and he will report 
to Assistant General Manager E. D. 
Moody on matters relating to the 
handling and distribution of diesel 
locomotives. . 

Named to succeed Watts at Oak- 
land was J. L. Pruss. 
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Foresters Battle Beetles 
In Burned-Out Trinity Area 


N INVASION OF beetles in the 

Trinity District of Northern 

California is giving our foresters a 
rough time. 

The battle actually started last 
August when three devastating 
forest fires whipped through some 
3,000 acres of SP’s forest land in 
the Trinity area. 

The charred trees which were 
killed attracted the destructive 
beetles, In an effort to get the 
trees harvested before the pests 
destroy the unharmed lumber be- 
neath the charred bark, our for- 
esters have been working from day- 
light to dark. 

Before starting the salvage op- 
eration, our men had to survey 
property lines, lay out logging 
roads and mark the living trees 
which were‘not to be cut. 

Now all hands are busy at scal- 
ing (measuring the number of 
board feet of lumber in the logs). 
About 80 truck loads of logs are 
being hauled out every day and 
each log must be measured in order 
to bill the lumber companies which 
are purchasing the timber. 

SP foresters working on the 
Trinity salvage operation are Bill 
Horstman, Bob Zetsche, Charlie 
Parkan, Bob Muir, Hank Zoll, 
Virgil Mortenson, George Grandy 
and Mike Lovely. 

We found the following excerpt 
from a letter to Chief Forester Ker- 
mit Cuff amusing, and hope you 
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will too. The letter was written 
by Trinity District Forester Bill 
Horstman: 

“We are endeavoring to develop 
a market for charcoal and saw- 
dust; if we do so, we plan to install 
truck scales and will weigh the 
products instead of scaling them. 

“We also wish to report that the 
SP Land Co., because of a rather 
heavy attack by Melanophila Cali- 
fornice and Melanophila Drum- 
mondi beetles, has the fattest wood- 
peckers in the United States and if 
we have success in breeding wood- 
peckers with parrots we will be 
able to receive hourly, verbal re- 
ports as to just what trees are in- 
fected and should be felled. 

“So far we have had little success 
in our breeding program as the 
woodpeckers have beaten their 
brains out in feeding on insects 
and wouldn’t know a parrot from a 
knot hole.” 


ONE OF BURNED-OUT AREAS 


Golu Detter 


‘Have Course—Will Send’ 


Looxine For a good deal? Like 
to be one step ahead of the 
next fellow? 

Then step right this way, citizen, 
and meet John Detlor, supervisor 
of training and development. He’s 
offering you something valuable— 
and it won’t cost you a cent. 

John and his staff will enroll you 
in an interesting correspondence 
course—tree. All you need to do is 
write to him in care of the Training 
Bureau, 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco, and you're on your way 
to bigger and better things. 

Correspondence courses offered 
include “Freight Orientation,” 
“Freight Rates,” “Passenger Tar- 
ifs,” and “Passenger Trip Plan- 
ning.” 

For beginning students, Detlor 
recommends the Freight Orienta- 


tion Course which consists of eight 
enlightening lessons, 

This course tells you something 
about our company, generally; and 
the freight department in particu- 
lar. And you learn something about 
geography, telephone etiquette, 
freight train schedules, our truck- 
ing company affiliates, how we keep 
track of our freight shipments, and 
so on. 

When you complete a course you 
will receive a wallet-sized certifi- 
cate, and your boss will be notified 
by mail of your successful com- 
pletion. 

Why don’t you reach for a piece 
of paper and pencil right now and 
send along a note to Professor 
Detlor asking for more details? 


He’ll send them to you forthwith. 


’ Constant Reader 


THIS is Cathy Jean Myers roi thinks 
ing girl's magazine—the Bulletin. Cathy is 
the granddaughter of Alfred Arronson, re~ 
tired check clerk of Portland, Oregon, and 
evidently the Bulletin is on her preferred 
fist of reading material. As her. grand- 


‘mother writes: “When she comes to our 


house she always gets the S.P. Bulletin 
and just looks and looks at it and seems 
so interested in all the pictures.” 
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Piggy back 
Success Story 


HUGE HUNK of traffic—over 

a million tons a year—is now 
moving over our lines by piggy- 
back, providing job opportunities 
for hundreds of Southern Pacific 
people. 

Only six years ago, nearly all of 
that traffic, which once rode the 
rails, was moving by competing 
forms of transportation. Winning 
it back was possible only because 
we were able to offer shippers a 
new kifid of service, uniquely 
adapted to meet their needs. 

In previous articles, the Bulletin 
has outlined some of the restric- 
tions preventing us from provid- 
ing the complete range of transport 
services our customers want and 
need. This month, we want to dis- 
cuss piggyback, a success story in 
diversity—accomplished within the 
framework of present day laws 


in Diversity 
and regulations. 

To begin with, what are some of 
the advantages of this fastest grow- 
ing part of our business? Obvious- 
ly, it combines the inherent ad- 
vantages of both rail and highway 
service. The shipper gets fast, efh- 
cient long-haul transportation plus 
door-to-door pick up and delivery, 
at rates competitive with highway 
carriers. 

“T hike your piggyback service,” 
a San Francisco shipper of bottled 
goods says, “hecause it’s depend- 
able. I get overnight service to my 
markets in the Los Angeles area, 
no matter what the weather and 
traffic conditions on the highways 
are like. Not only that, but it’s 
practically damage-free.” 

“Convenience and economy are 
the main factors in my business,” 
says a Texas shipper of canned 
goods. “Even though my plant is 


on the outskirts of town and not 
served by rail, you pick up, trans- 
port and deliver my shipments in 
your own trailers on rail billing 
and at rail rates. It’s cheap, smooth 
and fast. That’s why I like piggy- 
back.” 

Motorists (that’s just about 
everybody) like it, too, because 
piggyback is moving thousands of 
long-haul trailers off the highways. 

Southern Pacific first entered the 
trailer-flatcar business in 1953, 
pioneering this service in the West 
and Southwest. We were well 
prepared to offer the new type of 
transportation, because we could 
coordinate long-established rail 
and highway operations already 
under our own management. 

Today, we offer shippers one of 
the largest fleets of piggyback 
equipment in the United States, in- 
cluding more than 500 specially 
equipped flatcars and about 1500 
highway trailers of various types. 
More equipment, already on order, 
is now being received. 

With TFC loading ramps at 
more than 50 principal points in 
the eleven-state territory served by 
SP, T&NO and the Cotton Belt, we 
have piggyback service practically 
everywhere on our lines. We also 
have interchange arrangements 
with other railroads in order to 
provide service into and out of SP 
territory. 

Six years ago, our trailer-flat- 
car business was chiefly confined 
lo LCL shipments. Now we handle 
a wide range of commodities, 
and solid piggyback trains are 
common on our lines. In addition, 
scores of trailers owned by high- 
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way common carriers ride daily on 
SP flatears. We are able to pass 
on to independent truckers the 
economies of long-haul rail trans- 
portation, making it cheaper for 
them to ship their trailers by piggy- 
back than to roll them over the 
highways. We also provide piggy- 
back service between the Midwest 
and California points for freight 
forwarders or shippers who pro- 
vide their own leased trailers and 
flatcars. 


Nine Ramps at LA 

To handle our fast-growing 
TFC business, we are building 
“piggyvilles” at various key loca- 
tions. Our new one at Los Angeles, 
with nine loading ramps, is the 
largest and most modern piggyback 
facility in the country. Centrally 
located, it serves as a traffic center 
for the entire Los Angeles Basin. 

Les Dyer, foreman of the new 
“piggyville,” points out its advan- 
tages. “Here in LA,” he says, “most 
of our piggyback business stacks 
up at peak periods in the morning 
and evening. With our new set-up, 
we can keep the traffic rolling and 
also keep our customers happy 
with fast, on-time service.” 

Commodities we are piggy- 
backing include bottled and canned 
goods, soap, pipe, clay products, 
roofing, paper, bakery goods, ply- 
wood, wine, sugar, steel, glass con- 
tainers and auto parts. 

From California assembly plants 
we are also handling new automo- 
biles in a double-piggyback ar- 
rangement. Eight autos, loaded two 
high on a pair of carrier trailers, 
all travel in cushioned comfort on 
a single piggyback flatcar. 
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Four Freedoms For Your Future 


How Transport Diversify Would Help Railroads and Public 
These are the freedoms the American railroads must have if: 


@ We are to meet the growing needs of 


@ We are to paca: aed our nation’s 
our customers, " 


economy and national defense. 


_ How We Would Gain : : 5 


@ Economies from fewer handlings. 
® Halt to erosion of LCL business. 


@ Chance to win business back from private 
carriage. 


Freedom to operate truck lines—without ex- 
isting restrictions—the way other firms can. 


Opportunity to use our experience and in- 
genuity in providing new forms for fast 


g Freedom to engage in air transport. 
handling of package freight. 


© End to loss of traffic in bulk commodities. 
© Opportunities for ingenuity in rail-barge 
coordinations. 


With all modern trai sport tools available to 


them, railroads would no longer be “sitting 
ducks” for sniping by protected competitors. 


3 Freedom to operate barges on inland water- 
ways. 


4 Freedom to provide “department store” trans- 
portation—by any and all methods. 


(Adapted from Railway Age.) 


@ We are to halt the erosion of business—and 


jobs—being lost to subsidized competitors. 


How. Public Would Benefi "i Be 


® Faster, more economical service available 
from transportation companies like SP. 

© Wider choice of service combinations, such 
as piggyback. 


Incentive for goods to move by the form of 
transport that best fits, thus minimizing total 
fransport costs. 


Widened availability of transport facilities 
built with tax money—no longer restricting 
them to favored carriers. 


® A wider choice of services through trans- 
port “shopping centers.’ 

@ Opportunities to use new services not here- 
tofore in use. 

@ Increased assurance of solvency and effi- 
cient service by railroad common carriers— 
vital to the shipping public in peace or war. 


With so many attractive lamps in the house there is always the problem of which to 
use where. Here, Anna and Ray are trying to make such a decision. The lamp Ray is 
holding is made of California juniper, the ball-tiered one (made from one piece of 
wood) is California cedar, the small bedroom lamp is of New Mexico cedar and the 
floor lamp is New Mexico cedar with a Honduras mahogany circular shelf. 


Wonderful World of Wood 


R* AnD Anna Netson of Berke- 

ley have been known to drive 
160 miles out of their way just to 
pick up a couple of pieces of wood 
for their wood pile. To those of us 
whose wood piles contain a few 
fireplace logs, some kindling and a 
piece or two of scrap lumber this 
may seem a little strange—but not 
to the Nelsons. 

Ray, plant engineer in our San 
Francisco Communications Depart- 
ment, and his wife travel over an 
eight-state area to stock their wood 
pile. Their vacations have taken 
them, on wood-gathering sprees 
throughout the mountains of Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana and Washing- 
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ton as well as their home state of 
California. 

Once their wood supply is built 
up they start lo work. The photos 
on these pages show some of the 
results of their efforts. 

Even though it sometimes takes 
two months to finish a lamp, Ray 
and Anna don’t consider their 
wood artistry work; they call it 
recreation. 

After dinner, while most fami- 
lies are relaxing in front of the TV 
set, the Nelsons are out in their 
garage-converted-work shop, turn- 
ing pieces of rough and twisted 
wood into an assortment of items 
ranging: from compotes to towel 
holders. 


SP Bulletin 


Ray picks out a 
couple of rough 
blocks to use for 
a lamp. Oneal 
his recent proj- 
ects was building 
a table and chair 
set for his grand- 
daughter, Sherrie. 


Selecting wood pieces can be dif- 
ficult at times. As Anna said, “A 
particular piece of cedar may look 
interesting and beautiful out in the 
hills but when you bring it home 
and start molding it into a lamp it 
loses its natural beauty.” 
However, after twenty years of 


Some more samples of 
the Nelsons’ wood- 
work, The table is of 
myrtle wood from Ore- 
gon. Ray handcarved 
the pipe and boot. 


Ba 
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working with wood, the Nelsons 
have become almost experts at 
spotting the prize pieces. 

“What's really disappointing,” 
says Ray, “is when you ‘get a nice 
piece which is turning out well on 
the lathe, then suddenly you hit a 
bark pocket and all your time and 
effort go down the drain.” 

Ray and Anna have used a good 
number of their creations to fur- 
nish their own home. They’ve 
blended a combination of such 
woods as Myrtle, California Juni- 
per, Utah Cedar, and Honduras 
Mahogany into a distinctive dec- 
orating scheme. 

One of their most valued pieces 
is a solid Myrtle wood coffee table 
made from a piece of wood their 
son brought from Oregon. This 
wood is found in quantity only in 
Oregon and the Holy Land. 

The Nelsons are always ready to 
tackle something new. If they see 
an interesting item made of cer- 
amic or some other material, they 
head for their work shop and try 
to reproduce the article in wood, 
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The Roving Reporter Asks... 


HOSE PILGRIMS REALLY started something that day several decades 
ago when they sat around eating wild turkey and giving thanks to 
God for the good things in life. 

One day each November since then has been designated as Thanks- 
giving Day and is a national holiday. 

We do not subscribe to the cynical viewpoint as expressed by a neigh- 
bor of ours who said, “Thanksgiving? Just another holiday as far as 
I'm concerned. A chance to get away from the office, sleep late, and 
eat 4 lot of turkey.” 

We feel that Thanksgiving has a deeper meaning than that. To find 
out what others thought about it, our roving reporter asked seven people 
at random around the General Office building this question: 


“What are you thankful for?” 


Florence Hite, nurse: Herb Reiner, Mechanical De- 

Pm in good partment: 
health — and for , 
that I’m thankful. 
@ And I’m thankful 
that Pll have the 
| pleasure of seeing 
many friends and 
relatives on 
Thanksgiving 
Day — people I 
haven't seen in a 


T am thankful 
because first this 
Thanksgiving will 
be my twenty- 
fitth wedding an- 
niversary (all 
with the same 
girl) and second- 
ly having recov- 
ered from a re- 


year. A large group of us, sixteen 
or so, always get together. 

George Vlastos, freight ele- 
vator operator: 

I came to, 
America from 
Greece when I F 
was a_ sixteen- 
year-old boy. I 
am very thankful 
that now I am an 
American citizen. 
T am thankful for 
having my family § 
and my friends. ™ 
We always spend ‘Thanksgiving 
morning at church. 
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cent illness. Gee, 
it’s swell to be alive. 


Hiram Roberts, assistant 
head janitor (day): 

What can you 
say? There are 
so many, many 
things to be 
thankful for these 
days. Good job, 
goed health, oh, 
so many things, I 
can’t say exactly 
what I am most 
thankful for. 
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Beatrice Brickley, secretary, 
PMT Company. 

My husband 
and I anticipate 
Thanksgiving 
Day with pleas- 
ure because it is 
a day that is sur- 
rounded with all 
the meanings and 
customs that we 
love. We are 
grateful that our 
lives are filled with those countless 
wonderful “little things.” 


Bob Sederholm, Advertising 
Department: 


In early New 
England, life was 
a personal strug- 
gle against na- 
ture. It’s a lot 
different now, but 
even today hav- 
ing enough food, 
shelter, clothing 
for ourselves and 
family is proba- 
bly what we are really thankful for. 


Dorothy Carlos, Real Estate 
Department: 

Well, Thank: 
giving is more of 
a patriotic sort of 
thing as well as 
religious for us. 
Most of my rela- 
tives came from 
Europe and they 
all really appre- 
ciate this coun- 
try. We’re all 
glad to be here in America. 
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U. R. Dorrett Retires 
After 43 Years With SP 


U. R. Dorrert, manager of Sta- 
tionery Stores at West Oakland, 
has retired after more than 43 
years’ service. Most of his career 
was spent at the West Oakland 
Store. He began as a helper and 
advanced through various posi- 
tions until he was appointed man- 
ager in 1956. 

He served as president of the 
S.P. Employes Club in 1938, was 
co-chairman of S.P. Days at the 
World’s Fair in 1940, helped to 
organize the S.P. Rod & Gun Club, 
and was manager of the S.P. Em- 
ployes Dramatic Club for many 
years. 

He plans to spend his retirement 
at his home at Anchor Bay on the 
Mendocino Coast. 


U. R. DORREIT 


FREIGHT CLAIM PREVENTION 
1960 SLOGAN CONTEST 


The annual claim prevention slogan contest sponsored by the 
Specialized Operations Department is now open. 

A first prize of $25 will be awarded to the Southern Pacific 
man or woman who submits the best loss and damage slogan, 
says P. M. Chaimov, manager of Specialized Operations. Second 
and third awards will be $15 and $10. 

Slogans should be as brief as possible (10 words or less) pre- 
senting a loss and damage prevention message that is “catchy” 
and easy to remember. The slogan does not have to rhyme. 

Winner of the 1959 claim prevention contest was Richard 
Murdock, engineer of Pleasant Hill, California, who hit the target 
with his slogan: “Care More — Damage Less.” 

All you need to do is fill out the blank below, or a facsimile, 
and send your entries (as many as you like) to the Slogan Contest 
Editor. Use Railroad Mail, when possible. 

Entries must be received not later than January 15. Winners 
will be announced in the February issue of the Bulletin. 


SLOGAN CONTEST EDITOR 

c/o Mr. P. M. Chaimoy, Manager, Specialized Operations 
Southern Pacific Company 

65 Market Street 

San Francisco 5, California 


Here is my entry for the 1960 slogan contest: 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


STATE 


OCCUPATION. 
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Top Brass Affair 
Was Ball for All 


GAcRAMENTO CHAPTER of the Na- 
Honal Association of Railway 
Business Women honored their 
bosses and other guests at a “Top 
Brass” reception, dinner, and pro- 
gram October 21, at the University 
Club in Sacramento. “Gunsmog” 
was title of the skit, and cast mem- 
bers include below (left to right) 
Virginia Jordan as the medicine 
man; Mildred Wingate, Madame 
Dora; Pearl Cook, Mattie Dillon; 
Zilda Neswoog, Chesty; and Mae 
Herrera, Phineas Filcher. Other 
gals in the cast included Peggy 
Peck and Shirley Christ. Shirley 
wrote and directed the hilarious 
show. 
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Hicuuicut of the night was a 
can-can by Bosses (l-r) W. E. Ash- 
ley, J. C. McGirk, H. E. Peck and 
R. J. Pendergast, above. 

—Sacramento Union Photos. 
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4 HAROLD HUESTIS, special accountant, 
Freight Accounts, General Office, retired 
Octeber 30 after more than 40 years’ serv- 
ice, He was honored at a farewell dinner 
given by many of his friends. 


© RETIRING recently after 36 years’ serv- 
ice was Frank C. Milne, left, assistant: gen- 
eral. yardmoster at Sacramento, Shown 
with him is ‘R. D. Spence, assistant ‘supar- 
intendent ‘of the ‘Sacramento Division. 
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‘Y GEORGE KEANE of the Interline Re- 
ceived Bureau, Freight Accounts, Genoral 
dafter more than 41 years’ 


Office, re! 
service. 


Y EARLE THOMPSON, general agent at 
Denver, Colorado, retired after a fong 
career with Southern Pacific. An ardent 
golfer and a member of the “Hole-in-one” 
club, Earle now plans to spend most of 
his time perfecting his game. 
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GEORGE H. FAIR, well-known assistant 


ion engineer of the Western Division, 
retired after 39 years with the company, 


™ ENGINEER TULLY JONES, Tucson Divi- 
sion, retired after 44 years of service with 
Southern Pacific. 
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® GEORGE “OLLIE” GRAY, hostler helper, 
Portland Division, retired recently after 42 
years’ service with Southern Pacific. 


¥ 


; 


FLORENCE L. COCHRANE, mileage clerk, 
Timekeeping Bureau, Western Division, 
ended © 24-year railroading career when 
she retired recently. 
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The annual Coast Division 
Christmas party will be held at 
the San Jose Auditorium in San 
Jose on December 12. Festivities 
will begin promptly at 2 p.m., ac- 
cording to an announcement from 
E. G, Norton, party chairman. On 
the program will be the Martin 
Dancers, the John North Aerial 
Circus and the San Jose State Col- 
lege Quartette. Santa Claus will be 
there—with gifts. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: Sandy Debenham, secre- 
tary, General Hospital, San Francisco; 
Tonya VonDisterlo, secretary, also 
General Hospital, San Francisco; Nor- 
man Olkein, rate clerk, Donald 
Searey, rate clerk, both Freight Traffic 
Dept., General Office; Charlotte Mole- 
terno, clerk, Pacific Frait Express, Tuc- 
son; Robert Foster, telegrapher, Port- 
land Division. 

Daughter to: Roger Rio, wack su- 
pervisor, Salt Lake Division. 


BEST WISHES 


Marriages 


Melvin Schultz, engineer, to Isa- 
belle Ebert, clerk, both Salt Lake Divi- 
sion; Arthur Chapman, rate clerk, to 
Alice Helsing, steno, both Freight 
Traffic Dept. General Office; John 
Petrin, rate clerk, also Freight Traffic 
Dept., General Office, to Claire Malley; 
Howard Weltzin, bank messenger, 
General Hospital, San Francisco, © to 
Theresa Thompson; Mary Murphy, 
clerk, also General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, to James Kearney; Florence 
Walker, comp. operator-typist, Pur- 
chasing & Stores Dept., General Office, 
to David Lederer; Brent Purdem, rod- 
man, NWP, to Judy Carlton; Jack 
Larson, clerk, Western Division, to 
Linda Rice; Michael Pentz, conduc- 
tor, Coast Division, to Ruby Guimont, 
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WILLEAM “BILL” KAYO (right), engine fore- 
man, Western Division, receives best 
wishes on his retirement, after 39 yours’ 
service, from Yordmaster t. E. Isbell. 


MOVING UP! 


TRAFFIC: K. E, McClintock, to 
general agent, with headquarters at Den- 
yer, Colorado; Fred Beckham, to dis- 
trict freight agent, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio; Everett Smith, to 
assistant general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Robert 
Scott, to assistant general agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, Illinois. 

ENGINEERING: J, L. Martinez, to 
track supervisor, with headquarters at 
Woodland, California; F. L. Martinez, 
to track supervisor, with headquarters 
at Sacramento, California. 

OPERATING: Mervyn White, to 
car distributor, with headquarters at 
Sacramento, California. 

MECHANICAL: T. J. McDonald, 
to assistant master mechanic, Los An- 
geles Division, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. 

PURCHASING & STORES: Ken 
Ashworth, to buyer; R. C. Carroll, 
to assistant general foreman, both at 
Los Angeles. 


Practice Safety Every Day 
SP Bulletin 
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THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Peter Bos- 
nich, car inspector; Clyde Callen, 
switchman; Melvin Collins, carman 
helper; Edward Diehl, engineer; Er- 
nest Ohrt, baggage handler; Francis 
Quinn, car inspector; Chloe Roberts, 
janitress; Leonardo Rondon, machin- 
ist; Archibald Smith, head claim 
clerk; Robert Southern, car foreman; 
Charlie Strother, stevedore; Cuzmo 
Tulich, carman; Fred Wedel, car in- 
spector; Raymond White, B&B car- 
penter; Sydney Williamson, asst. gen- 
eral yardmaster; Floyd Yarborough, 
pipefitter. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Jesus 
Adame, track laborer; Richard 
Bridges, train clerk; Walter Bowles, 
carpenter helper; Santos Cabral, sec- 
tion laborer; Golda Christie, cleri 
Richard Doherty, clerk; Walter Drei- 
belbie, conductor; General Dunlap, 
sheet metal worker; Glen Ellsworth, 
machinist foreman; Thomas Gaither, 
red cap porter; William Herter, boiler- 
maker; Jack Marsh, engineer; Fran- 
cisco Mireles, clerk; John Mobley, 
stevedore; Edwin Rogers, clerk; Mat- 
thew Stowe, machinist; Kenneth 


MAURICE (MIKE) EVANS, engineer on the 
Portland Division, retired after serving SP 
more than 42 years. 


Strother, electrician; Hipolite Val- 
divia, track laborer; Lucille Wilson, 
clerk. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Frank 
Alfieri, carman; Alphonse Chabre, 
freight _carman; Ross Hansen, pipe- 
fitter; Daniel Lopez, painter helper; 
Joseph Loverde, laborer; Perfecto 
Madrid, carman helper; Frank Mi- 
lazzo, laborer. 


WADE B, SMITH, (left) engineer, Tucson Division, received congratulations from fellow 
workers when he retired recently after a half century of service with Southern Pacific. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Harold 
Buck, clerk; Joseph Gustafson, ma- 
chinist; Jay Hewitt, clerk; William 
Hinesh, pipefitter; Roy McCain, ma- 
chinist; Maree McDaniels, clerk; Max 
Miller, stower; William Rufner, en- 
gineer; Bernard Wiederholt, machin- 
ist helper; Lyman Williams, carman 
helper; William Wise, B&B foreman. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Lean- 
dro DeSantiago, section laborer; Ed- 
ward Feeny, carman; Jesse Gafford, 
cashier; William Gibb, machinist; 
Leopoldo Gutierrez, carman; George 
Miller, conductor; Emilo Rodela, 
freight carman; Baltazar Rodriguez, 
coach cleaner & laborer; William Snell, 
water service mechanic; Francisco 
Torres, freight carman; Thomas 
Woodard, freight carman; Charles 
Young, water service and fuel super- 
visor. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Albert 
Davidson, engineer; Frank Dillon, 
carman; James Duggan, water service 
mechanic; James Littares, section fore- 
man; John Jordan, car foreman; 
Francis Milne, yardmaster; August 
Olson, B&B foreman; Jesus Reyes, 
track laborer; Noah Shafer, carman; 
Dolores Silva, section foreman; Jo- 


A FORTY-FOUR year railroading career 
ended with the retirement of Lee G. Alex- 
ander, general foreman, Stores Depart- 
ment, Brooklyn, Oregon. 


RETIRING recently were Lyle Webb (left), 
freight conductor, Pacific Electric, after 
43 years’ service, and George Redd, bridge 
and building foreman, alsa of PE, who 
worked more than half a century before 
he called it a day. 


seph Wilkin, engineer; Carl Wilson, 
freight handler. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Thomas 
Beechinor, machinist; Francis Dow- 
ling, molder; Raymond Duffee, ma- 
chinist foreman; Thomas Dupzyk, 
blacksmith helper; Earl Haverman, 
car painter; Daniel Lorain, machinist; 
Frank Meiss, machinist; Fred Pierini, 
boilermaker; James Van Baaren, car 
foreman; John Vincent, machinist; 
Elton Waggener, machinist. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Heiko 
Dallinga, pipefitter; David Neville, 
blacksmith helper; Gerrald Robert- 
son, auto mechanic; Jesus Reyes, sec- 
dion laborer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Ysaac 
Garcia, asst. foreman; Clarence Lar- 
ma, car inspector; Peter Neufeld, 
freight carman; Lawrence Simms, 
brakeman; William Warren, switch- 
man; Fred White, engineer; Helen 
Zachcisz, clerk. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Charles Ed- 
wards, engineer; James Hindes, B&B 
painter; Joseph Hughes, enginéer; 
‘William Myer, engineer; Miguel Ra- 
mirez,. trackwalker; John Skibby, 


-earpenter.. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Gilp ‘Arnold, 
coach ;cleaner; Clarence Arthur, car 
inspector; Francisco’ Fontes, car -in- 
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spector; Albert Hammonds, round- 
house foreman; Manuel Lorona, ma- 
chinist; Martin Palomo, carman 
helper; David Pratt, telegrapher; New- 
ton Roberts, laborer; Clarence Smith, 
fireman; Pablo Vega, section foreman; 
Lee Roy Williams, engineer; Harry 
Kisor, asst. gen. yardmaster. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Robert 
Barelay, carman; Jack Bragg, brake- 
man; Victor Candia, carman; Thomas 
DePue, train dispatcher; Theodore 
Hansen, clerk; Arthur Happ, brake- 
man; Edwin Johnston, car inspector; 
John Karones, carman; Archie Lit- 
Hejohn, switchman; William Mat- 
thews, signalman; Harry Myers, en- 
gineer; Frank Punnett, draftsman; 
Charles Rigglesworth, conductor; 
Frederick Small, asst. chief engineer 
(ferries); Louis Smith, conductor; 
Hartley Starkey, conductor; Jesse 
Turner, brakeman; Peter Walsh, sec- 
tion foreman. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
William Bryant, business car chef; 
Clark Cade, section laborer; Robert 
Ross, engineer; Webster Mead, con- 
ductor, 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Lyle Webb, 
Sr., trainman; Frank Bryant, train- 
man; Manuel Melendrez, track la- 
borer; Benjamin Catlin, trainman; 
Manuel Lopez, track laborer. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Beatrice Gra- 


H. J. McFARLANE, supervisory accountant, 
Auditor of Disbursements, retired October 
3) after more than 41 years with SP. 


ham, clerk, Auditor of Passenger Ac- 
counts; Minnie Fleming, telephone 
operator, Communications Dept.; Gus 
Peterson, clerk, Office of Auditor of 
Disbursements; John Fishel, Jr., arbi- 
tration clerk, General Freight Claims; 
Paul Whaley, clerk, Auditor of Cap- 
ital Expenditures; Thurston Raff, bill 
clerk, Aud. of Disbursements; Rose Nel- 
son, calculating bureau, Freight Ac- 


WESTERN DIVISION RETIREES, These gentlemen who recently. ended their railroad 
careers are (left to right) Allen Bowcock, electrician, 40 years; LeRoy H. Crenshaw, car 
foreman, 36 years; and Max Bates, bridge and building composite mechanic, 36 years. 
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THREE SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION MEN retired recently, They are, left to right, Clarence S. 
Stewart, assistant chief dispatcher, with 33 years’ service; Jennings B. Logsdon, engineer, 
44 years’ service, and Frank C, Chamberlain, painter, who had 35 years’ service. 


counts Office, all of General Office; Da- 
vid Van Meter, chef, Dining Car Dept., 
Los Angeles; Robert Stijepich, news 
stand agent, Dining Car Dept. Sacra- 
mento; Joseph Sylvester, welder, En- 
gineering Dept. system; Guadalupe 
Flores, scrap sorter, Stores Dept., El 
Paso; George Kolster, store foreman, 
Stores Dept. Los Angeles; George 
Schmitt, laborer, Stores Dept., Brook- 


AN ACCIDENT-FREE career of 36 years 
came to a close with the retirement of 
Thomas Engle, signal maintainer at Wood- 
burn, Oregon. 


lyn; Dr. Walter Cress, division physi- 
cian and surgeon, Sacramento; Newel 
Stephens, cashier, PT&PR, Oakland; 
Roderick Terrell, asst. rate clerk, 
PT&PR, Los Angeles; Ralph Gillette, 
delivery foreman’s clerk; Victor Riolo, 
lift truck operator, both Stores Dept., 
Sacramento; Vivian Harris, machinist, 
Harbor Belt Line Railroad; Albert 
Wyttenbach, telegrapher-clerk, SD&AE 
Railway. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Alfred Asbury, sheetmetal worker; 
James Brian, laborer; Sotiros Costa, 
section foreman; Edward Fitzgerald, 
clerk; Charles Keal, Jr., clerk. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners; Albert Bresnahan, B&B clerk; 
Carl Hansen, car foreman; Edwin 
Hayes, agent; Leland Ward, agent- 
telegrapher. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Pensioner: 
Walter Ricks, lead passenger carman. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Clarence 
Slaven, laborer; Walter Jensen, con- 
ductor; D. B. Steele, clerk. Pension- 
ers: Jay Enloe, car inspector; Harry 
Fee, asst. to general. freight agent; 
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Daniel Freund, carman; Peter Price, 
Sr., head ticket clerk; Robert Schmidt, 
engineer; Lount Welsh, agent-ieleg- 
rapher. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: James Elmore, B&B carpen- 
ter; Mereed Martinez, carman; Wil- 
liam Robards, carman; Rosalio Var- 
gas, car inspector. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners; Ralph Hostetter, water serv- 
ice mechanic; Willis Watts, signal 
maintainer. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pen- 
sioner: Santiago Candelaria, painter 
helper. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Pension. 
ers: Mike Agriesti, section foreman; 
John Gibson, machinist; Whittier 
Graham, brakeman; Frank Hart, 
brakeman; Oscar Jepson, engineer; 
Warren Simmons, machinist helper; 
Harold Trousdale, engineer. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: E. L. 
Roberts, sheetmetal worker; E. A, 
Gunsolley, engineer. Pensioners: Al- 
bert Bedford, engineer; Alfred Frye, 
water service foreman; John Kelliher, 


4. D, COWAN, switchman, Coast Di ion, 
retired after 42 years of service with 
Southern Pacific. 
car distributor; Richard Quacken- 
bush, engineer. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Alfred Clawson, Sr., engineer; Jesse 
Ferren, engineer; Cora Remaly, teleg- 
yapher; Claude Shumaker, conductor. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Victor Hol- 
man, clerk; Oscar Villado, section 


THREE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS of Sparks, Nevada, retired fast month after a combined 
131 years of service. They were A. M. Carty (left), with 46 years; George Corbin {cen- 
ter), with 39 years, and E, A, Zari (right), with 46 years‘ service. Among those on hand 
to offer congratulations were E, ©. Fink, district road foreman of engines (second from 
left), and D. W. Tanner, superintendent of the Salt Lake Division. 
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foreman; Charles Miller, switchman; 
James Stewart, carpenter; Perry Mc- 
Daniels, switchman; Warren Sellers, 
yardmaster. Pensioners: Charles Allen, 
conductor; Levi Brock, machinist; 
James Chastain, crossing watchman; 
Marion Mudge, clerk; Leonardo 
Romero, pipefitter; Robert Terrell, 
telegrapher. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Harry Bolen, brakeman; George 
Brooks, electrician; Joseph DeBis- 
schop, lead sheet metal worker; George 
Ericksen, pile driver engineer; Alfred 
Hanson, signal maintainer; James 
Maros, crossing flagman; William 
Money, machinist; Jesse Rasor, agent; 
Fred Rich, brakeman; Joseph Stock, 
painter. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: James Lati- 
mer, trainman. Pensioners: Thomas 
Murphy, trainman; Frank Keene, 
carpenter; Frank Bickley, electrician; 
Harold Draper, trainman; Rose But- 


tikofer, car cleaner; John Kelley, sub- 
station operator; George Westwood, 
B&B sub-foreman. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Carvel Caine, 
chief of tariffs, Freight Trafic Dept. 
General Office; Ottie Sprinkle, chief 
of rate quotation bureau, Freight Traf- 
fic Mgr.’s Office, Los Angeles. Pension- 
ers: Emanuel Wilson, chef, Dining 
Car Dept, Los Angeles; Teodoro 
Madrid, store laborer, El Paso General 
Stores; Fabian Starken, draftsman, 
Engincering Dept.; James Hall, inves- 
tigator, Chief Special Agent’s Office; 
Fred Howard, asst. to vice president, 
System Passenger Traffic, all General 
Office; Edward Lamberton, asst. man- 
ager, SP Steamship Lines; John Mur- 
ray, chief engineer, Steamers; Frank 
Dias, cabinet maker, West Oakland 
Mill; John Clinton, millman, Mechan- 
ical Department, Festus House, la- 
borer and relief foreman, Adam Lud- 
wig, train dispatcher, all Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad Company. 


MARTIN MARGOSAN (seated), druggist at Sacramento Hospital, was honored by fellow 
employes when he retired last month after 38 years’ service, On hand for the oc» 
casion were (i to r) Druggist Sam Godfrey, Nurse Esther Bohn, Dr. A. F. Wallace, Nurse 
Jacquline Anderson, Secretary Evelyn Stewart and Dr. J. H. Harris. 
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THE GREATEST GIFT... 


The greatest gift to find un- 
der the Christmas tree is the 
gift of good health. You 
have helped bestow the gift 
of health with Christmas Seal 
contributions. Medical prog- 
ress against TB has saved 
eight million lives since 
1907. But TB still kills thou- 
sands every year. Send your 
Christmas Seal gift today. 


Fight TB with Christmas Seals 
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